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Hyacinthe Rigaud (1659-1743) 
Portrait de Marie Cadenne 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Caen, France 
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Sébastien Bourdon (1616-1671) 
L’‘homme aux Rubans Noirs 
Musée Fabre, Montpellier, France 


Portraits and landscape, still life, genre, mythological and religious paintings of 17th and 
18th century France will be shown in the Héritage de France exhibition opening February 16th. 


OUR FRENCH HERITAGE 


by PETER BRIEGER, Ph.D., F.S.A. 


The exhibition Héritage de France illustrates the 
three main phases of French painting from 1610- 
1760: its formation during the reign of Louis XIII, 
distinct from the other great national schools of the 
Baroque in Europe; its rise to international im- 
portance under Louis XIV as a symbol of princely 
elegance and power; and the relaxation of its rigidly 
classical rules at the end of his reign and during 
the Regency, when the first signs of romanticism 
and middle-class morality appeared. 


The first period abounds in great personalities. 
Most of them came to Paris from a variety of in- 
fluences and traditions. But all contributed in their 
own way to the formation of a truly national char- 
acter of French painting while the greatest masters, 
Poussin and Claude, perfected it when living as 
voluntary expatriates in Rome. 


This national style forms part of the International 
Baroque which was assimilated into French taste 


OUR FRENCH HERITAGE (continued) 


with an extraordinary consistency. It combined an 
apparent ‘“‘Classicism,” based upon a deliberate re- 
turn to antiquity and the High Renaissance of 
Raphael and Titian, with a subconscious revival of 
the French medieval tradition. 


Baroque art in Italy and Flanders produces a 
dynamic motion of heavy masses in deeply receding 
space. It is a dynamism of colour, light and heavy 
shadows, movement and gestures expressing violent 
emotions. In French art, tension replaces dynamism. 
By emphasizing line, to which everything is sub- 
ordinated, the rhythmic flow of movement is 
measured against a coordinate system of horizontals 
and verticals. Although its sensuous effect is never 
ignored, all matter is neutralized by translucency 
and transparent shadows. All effects are controlled 
by a sensitiveness for social decorum, by a firm 
belief in the dignity of man and a universal order 
to which man and nature submit because it is 
reasonable. 


This sense of order survives into the following 
period, but its manifestations undergo a subtle 
change. Upheld by the Academy and its all-power- 
ful director, Charles Lebrun, order serves primarily 
to proclaim the glory and the power of the Great 
Monarch. The art of this academic period is pro- 
duced by weaker personalities, more ready to con- 
form and collaborate in Lebrun’s grandiose scheme 
of decoration. 


If this middle period does not possess the integrity 
and the sobriety of the “classical age,” it allows a 
greater freedom to senses and sentiments. Now was 
the time for a belated acceptance of the more baro- 
que features of Italy and Flanders as they appear 
in the portraits of Rigaud and Largillierre, in the 
altar-pieces of Jouvenet and in the mythologies of 
La Fosse. Lines become softer, colours richer, light 
and shadow more fluid and diffused; flesh and drap- 
eries appear in their proper textures; gestures be- 
come more expansive, pathos gives way to rhetoric, 
and sentiments become softer without ever being 
allowed to transgress either the demands of bon ton 
or the rule of the intellect. 


The centralized control of art in this second 
period, its decorative unity, its gift either to ignore 
or to ennoble the realities of life, its exquisite taste 
and its reasonableness assured for French art an 
international recognition it had not possessed be- 
fore. 


French art was still able to hold this position 
through the better part of the 18th century in spite 
of relaxation of the academic rules and a turn from 
the grand manner to the intimate. Boucher, a superb 
decorator, though on a smaller scale and in a lighter 
vein than Lebrun, plays with the skill of a virtuoso 
within the traditional great themes, blending witty 
scepticism with subtle eroticism. Lines become tan- 
talizingly elusive and pastel shades replace the opu- 
lent colours as if matter consisted of condensed 
multi-coloured light. The feminine charms and 
social graces of portraits by Tocqué and Nattier 
contrast with the manliness of the earlier periods, 
though the portraits of Perronneau indicate the sur- 
vival of a more stable element of simple virtue and 
clear thought which has always been the backbone 
of French society. 


The artificial pastoral and pretended rustic sim- 
plicity ring the death knell of the classical period 
of French painting. Only two masters, Watteau and 
Chardin, rise above the level of playful make- 
believe, the one with his poetic visions of a vanish- 
ing Arcadia, seen with love and wistful resignation, 
the other with his sober and gentle acceptance of 
the values of the simple life and its accessories. 


As with any great art, the paintings in the exhibi- 
tion offer us a splendid example of the harmony 
between content and form. Because the subject 
matter and significance of many of the paintings are 
foreign to a modern public, we are inclined to over- 
emphasize their purely aesthetic values and forget 
that at the time firm convictions in religion, philo- 
sophy, politics and social relations were shared both 
by connoisseurs and by artists all of whom were 
familiar with the Bible, and with classical mythol- 
ogy and the world of letters. The Academy was able 
to create a standard of values which exceeded the 
demands of technical perfection, and to maintain a 
firm discipline which channelled personal emotions 
and thought into forms accepted and understood by 
most. 


There are no signs that the artists objected to 
their role of servants to an enlightened public whose 
demands they satisfied while retaining their free- 
dom of individual creation. Thus the chaos of self- 
expression in symbols dimly understood was avoid- 
ed and the cleavage between artist and patron was 
unknown. By looking at the exhibition as a live 
expression of our western heritage seen through 
French eyes, we see it not as a dead weight of 
sophisticated knowledge or as a means of sterile 
escape into the past, but as a living force to help us 
as a guide out of the threatening chaos of our time. 


James Williamson, supervisor of the Gallery’s painting classes, checks captions on two sections of the historical display for the 
French exhibition. The display, designed by Mr. Williamson, includes panels on 17th and 18th century literature, costume, decor, 
living, art and science, and architecture, in addition to a 32 foot chronological table and a period map of France. During the 
Héritage de France exhibition visitors will see this background material in the Lecture Room (upstairs). 


MINIATURE PARK BRIGHTENS COURT 


The Art Gallery will soon offer its members and 
the public a gay and unusual respite from Feb- 
ruary’s sleet and snow. 


Next month clipped hedges, trellises and flower- 
ing shrubs will transform the Sculpture Court, now 
a classic setting for the current exhibition of con- 
temporary British Sculpture, into an adaptation of 
the formal 17th century garden, familiar to all who 
have visited the chateaux and parks of France. 


In the 17th and 18th centuries France was noted, 
not only for its great paintings and architecture, 
but also for its magnificent gardens, designed by 
ingenious landscape architects, the most famous of 
whom was Le Notre. 

In creating a garden in the style of the famous 
designers, the Gallery has encountered a few diffi- 
culties. Obviously, flowers do not grow in profusion 
in the Canadian winter; the Gallery lacks the miles 
of greenhouses at Versailles, the hundreds of 
gardeners, the financial resources of France, and 
finally, space. Le Notre himself felt that a properly 
designed garden required a minimum of 50 acres! 


In spite of the obstacles, Miss Nancy Robertson, 
the Gallery’s Assistant Curator, has designed a 
miniature park for the Sculpture Court which will 
not only illustrate the principles of garden archi- 
tecture, but also create a handsome and colourful 
entrance to the Héritage de France exhibition (and 
allow the many visitors to move freely through the 
court and into the exhibition). 


Unfortunately the park cannot be completely in- 
stalled until after Opening Night, February 16th, 
as Miss Robertson, unlike Le Notre at Versailles, 
cannot replace all her blooms the day after a party. 


Plans for the Gallery’s garden require 225 feet 
of 24 inch trough, 1600 square feet of plastic sheet- 
ing, 500 pink fibrous begonias, 900 pounds of ever- 
green hedges, grey pebbles, artificial grass, grey 
bricks and clipped trees. 

All materials except the hedges and trees will be 
sold after the exhibition. Anyone interested in pur- 
chasing them for gardens or flower boxes should get 
in touch with Miss Robertson. 


CONCERNING THE EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE 


The current exhibition, Recent British Sculpture, 
raises several questions concerning sculpture shows 
in general: why we have fewer exhibitions of sculp- 
ture than of painting, and why we seldom have 
exhibitions of Old Master sculpture. 


For once, the cost is not the main deterrent in ori- 
ginating or showing such an exhibition, but rather 
the bulk and shape of the individual pieces. Bronze 
and hard stone, the two most durable materials, are 
both very heavy and therefore difficult to handle. 
Lighter materials such as plaster or synthetics are 
extremely fragile. 


Recent British Sculpture weighs a total of 25,000 
pounds and several of the pieces require at least 
four strong men to move them. Reclining Woman 
by Henry Moore, on temporary loan to the Gallery 
from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Carsen, 
weighs nearly a ton and had to be placed in its posi- 
tion in the Sculpture Court by a fork lift truck. 


The three-dimensional quality of sculpture, 
which gives this medium its special appeal, also 
creates a challenge with regard to its display. 


If a painting is given enough wall space and light, 
it stands on its own as an individual entity, but 
sculpture is more strongly affected by its surround- 
ings. The character and feeling of a piece of sculp- 
ture can change radically depending on its neigh- 
bours and the space around it, and these factors 
must be carefully weighed when the display is 
planned. 


Another thing to consider is the risk of giving 
the impression of a “forest” of pedestals if each 
piece stands on its own. Sometimes several pieces 
can be placed on one platform but this usually has 
to be specially constructed. 


Although these problems make sculpture exhibi- 
tions difficult to handle, the Gallery has held a 
number of important ones in the last few years — 
the Hirshhorn collection, the Lipchitz and Zadkine 
exhibitions and an earlier group of contemporary 
British work. 


We have seldom been able to show what might 
be called Old Master sculpture because, except for 


Some Forthcoming Exhibitions and Events 


To February 4: Recent British Sculpture* and 
Three Canadians: Ariss, McKay and Gord Smith. 
February 16 to March 18: Heritage de France*. 
March 30 to April 29: Ontario Society of Artists*. 
May 4 to June 3: Borduas Memorial Exhibition*. 
*Catalogues will be available at The Art Gallery. 


January 29 to February 2: The Art of Cooking 
with Dione Lucas. 
May 11: The Odd Ball. 


Renaissance bronzes and extremely fragile early 
wood carvings, very little transportable sculpture 
was created until the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. (A group of Renaissance bronzes was seen in 
Toronto with the Vienna Treasures in 1951). 


Sculpture has never travelled to the extent paint- 
ing has. In historical writing there are few refer- 
ences to the exchange of sculpture between nations 
or heads of state, while paintings were considered 
an acceptable and desirable gift. When, in the 19th 
century, the middle classes became the chief patrons 
of the arts, a hitherto minor branch of sculpture 
was developed, suitable for smaller private houses 
rather than for particular and usually very large 
architectural settings. Thus the larger part of port- 
able sculpture has been made within the last 100 
years and our sculpture exhibitions are confined to 
this period. 


Odd types rehearse for the ODD BALL, the annual costume ball 
sponsored by the Junior Women’s Committee at the Gallery. Com- 
mittee members demonstrating the theme and date for this year 
are the Mad Hatter (Mrs. N. A. MacNaughtan), a Belle of St. Trinian’s 
(Mrs. Paul D. Break), and The Oddball (Decorations Convenor Mrs. 
Hugh D. Conover). 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
OF NEWS AND NOTES: 


Dr. Peter Brieger, Department of Art and 
Archaeology, University of Toronto; W. J. Withrow, 
Director; Nancy Robertson, Assistant Curator; 
Donna Maas, Publicity Advisor, Héritage de France; 
Eve Marshall. Editor. 


